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Quelques Considerations sur la nyctophobie chez les enfants. M. R. 

Senet. Archives de Psychologic February-March, 1905. Pp. 350- 

357. 

This article is based on observations made in I'Ecole normal de 
Dolores (Rep. Argentine) on 519 children. They point, in the first place, 
to the conclusion that all children have some degree of fear, either of 
night or of darkness. According to the statistics, at any rate, all chil- 
dren in the first three school years fear in some degree the night. This 
fear is independent of the character of the child, as it occurs in children 
superior in other directions for courage and self-assertiveness. The 
percentage of night fears falls oft rapidly from the third to the sixth 
school year. 

In many of the cases examined, the fear was, to be sure, quite mild 
and could scarcely be called abnormal, but there are, over and above these, 
many cases of night fear that amount to real terror. Darkness is, of 
course, to a certain extent depressing to even the healthy-minded, but 
this mere depression is not to be classed with true night terror. 

The author believes that fear of night is a secondary phenomenon, 
some other type of fear being really underneath, e. g., fear of assassins, 
of robbers, of ghosts, etc. " We have not," he says, " found any case where 
fear of night was not allied with some other fear. If there are such cases 
they are rare." 

He holds that fear of night is of intellectual rather than of emotional 
origin; that it springs from the recognition of possible dangers favored 
by darkness. This apprehension diminishes with age because of increase 
of confidence in one's power of self-defense. Thus it is quite rare among 
men. 

Fear of night involves certain pathological states of the imagination 
and renders one liable to hallucinations of various kinds, especially audi- 
tory, visual and tactual. The following five stages have been noted in 
most of the cases examined: (1) Experience of depression; (2) general 
hyperesthesia, especially auditory; (3) the projection into space of cen- 
trally initiated tactual and optical phenomena; (4) true hallucinations, 
auditory, visual and tactual; (5) anguish or distress. 

The usual method of trying to drive off the fear by attempting to 
accustom the child to darkness is condemned as futile. Such treatment 
serves to augment rather than to diminish the difficulty. The cases of 
two children are briefly analyzed in proof of this. The fear of darkness 
is due chiefly to servants telling all sorts of terrifying things to and in 
the presence of children, or to the effort to restrain them by frightening 
them. The fears thus aroused are merely exaggerations of the impulse, 
or instinct, of self-preservation. Thus in various ways children hear 
things which induce nightmares and impair normal sleep. Fears caused 
in this way persist for a long time. 

The conclusions are as follows: (1) In most cases fear of night is 
only a collateral fear. (2) In other cases there is a general nocturnal 
dread, i. e., there is not only fear of night, but of all that night may con- 
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ceal. (3) This form of fear can not be gotten rid of by opposing it 
directly. The fear which is underneath must be discovered and dealt 
with. Irving King. 

Pbatt Institute. 
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MIND, January, 1905, N. S., No. 53. ' Absolute ' and Relative Truth 
(pp. 1-14) : H. H. Joachim. - Against the view ' that every judgment is 
either true or false and what is true is true always and absolutely and 
completely ' the author contends that truth consists in the self -coherence 
of a system of judgments and is essentially relative. On the Psychology 
of a Group of Christian Mystics (pp. 15-27) : J. H. Leuba. - An account 
of mysticism, with special reference to the part played by the sexual feel- 
ings in determining the character of the mystic's trance and the nature of 
his conception of God. Professor James on ' Humanism and Truth ' (pp. 
28-41) : H. W. B. Joseph. - The clearest and most forceful criticism of 
pragmatism that has yet appeared. Applied Axioms (pp. 42-57) : Al- 
fred Sidgwick. - One conclusion of this article would seem to be that 
because an axiom is true it does not follow that it can be used as a major 
premise. The Meaning of the Time Direction (pp. 58-73) : R. A. P. 
Rogers. - Time-direction is due to conscious will; it is, however, object- 
ively real in nature, hence there must be a supreme conscious will ani- 
mating nature. Symbolic Reasoning (VI.) (pp. 74-81): H. MacColl. - 
A discussion of the question as to whether propositions imply the exist- 
ence of their terms. Discussion: The Paradox of Psychology (pp. 82- 
84) : J. Solomon. - We only become conscious of mental states as such 
because we can not always be adequately conscious of their objects. 
Critical Notices: Campbel ~FTaser,BiographiaPhilosophia: J. H. Stirling. 
Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale: Norman Smith. J. T. Merz, A 
History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century: C. G. Knott 
and J. Arthur Thomson. Alexander Bain, Autobiography: W. L. Mac- 
kenzie. J. Milne Bramwell, Hypnotism: W. McDougall. New Books. 
Philosophical Periodicals. Notes: Mind Association: full List of Officers 
and Members. Lewis Carroll's Logical Paradox: Miss E. C. Jones. 

MIND, April, 1905, N. S., No. 54. The Naturalism of Hume (I.) 
(pp. 149-173) : Norman Smith. - The author aims to show ' that the estab- 
lishment of a purely naturalistic conception of human nature by the thor- 
ough subordination of reason to feeling and instinct, is the determining 
factor in Hume's philosophy.' Has Mr. Moore Refuted Idealism? (pp. 
174-189) : C. A. Strong. - The author believes that a right understanding 
of the distinction between the feeling of a content and the intellectual 
consciousness of it will greatly diminish the force of Mr. Moore's argu- 
ment. Humanism and Truth Once More (pp. 190-198) : William James. 
-A reply to Mr. Joseph's criticism of pragmatism. The point 
made by Mr. Joseph, that humanism contradicts itself by ascribing 
anterior logical validity to the very categories which it claims to 



